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From the Literary Gazette. 
A SPANISH STORY. 
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N my way through Spain to Co- 

runna, to await the arrival of the 
British forces, | had occasion to visit 
the city of Ordunna in Biscay. In 
th» principal room of the inn, I found 
several people gathered round an 
elderly woman, “who was speaking 
with great emphasis. I was attract- 
ed to listen, and heard the tollow- 
ing tale: but I have to regret that | 
did not arrive in time to hear its 


coinmencement. 


EERE KEE EREER 66 Indeed, Senor 
Juan,” said my lady to the musick- 
master, as she turned over a book of 
Italian songs, ** | do not like those 
airs just now; let us play over the 
patriotick song that was sent me this 
morning from my cousin at Ma- 
dri.’ 

** As it may please vour Excellen- 
cy,” said Battista, taking away the 
book. * Colonel Walstein, my dear,” 
said Don Antonio Perez, opening 
the door and introducing an officer 
in the French uniform. At this sud- 
den intrusion, my lady stepped back, 
and put on one of those looks, which 
when agirl she had learned from 
me, as being proper on such occa- 
sions. « ‘This gentleman,” said he, 

commands the detachment of the 
French army which dees Ordunna 
the honour of a visit on its return to 
France.” Madam,” said the Co- 
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lonel, addressing himself to my 
Lady, and at the same time looking 
very archly on me, © with the assis- 
tance of that lady, [hope soon to 
have the good fockuna to be less lis- 
avreeable to you. ” 1 beg you will 
be seated, Sir.” said my Lady, with 
becoming dignity. Without more 
ceremony, Monsieur le Colonel 
drew his chair close to the Lady 
Iminta, and took her by the hand 
with an excessive freedum, request- 
ing her to sit down also. sMy Lady 
was perfectiy well bred, having had 
me about her from her infancy, SO 
that she acquiesced without the least 
embarrassment. Don Antonio cast. 
a look on me, made an attempt to 
say something very courteous tu the 
Stranger, and withdrew. 


“Sir,” said Donna 4minta to the 
Colonel, louoking steadily at him not- 
withstanding his glances and imper- 
tinences, ** we are very happy in 
seeing you at Ordunna, as you are 
so far on your return to France. 
We understand that they have not 
been very civil to you at Madrid, 
an | that the ladies of Sarazoza have 
been still less amnable He repli- 
ed with much gaiety. and, after a 
short pause, added with a smile of 
self-approbation, that neither Ma- 
drid nor Saragoza could boast a 
Donna dminta de Buxheda. Mes 
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Lady remarked that she did not 
think her familv name was known 
any where but in Grenada. * Nay,” 
said he, * by the eyes. of beauty, 
your name is knows throughout the 
universe. TT asked this route from 
Burgos. solely that T ought have the 
worshipping of the feet of Donna 
Aminta de Buvieda.’’? tle made 
this common-place attack on female 
vanity with much spirit. and throw- 
ne himself on one Knee a little be- 
fore he had dene sneaking, took my 
Lady by the hand. and looked her 
in the face with an air of Cevotion. 

* Duenna Brigida.” said my sweet 
Lady to me, *¢]) think it is tune we 
should go to mass: rise, sir. you 
must excuse my leaving you.”"—She 
then courtesied very low, and left 
the room. Monsteur le Coonel 
followed us ts te door, and then 

utting a double pistele inte my 
hand. said, ** Pray for me. my good 
ladv. &c.”?) Edict not like to receive 
a present from a strange cavalier, 
and more especially irom one ot 
France. as my confessor had assured 
me that ali the present grea’ poaptle 
of that country are Atheists and 
Hereticks, and that their Empercur 
himself has drank lately of the brood 
of his Holine-s tie Pope. I, how- 
ever. took the money. with the de- 
termination not to keep it uiyseif: 
but as i did not know what el-e to 
do with it, i put it intumy sork- 
bay, and followed my Lady te her 
own room. 

* thate a Frenchman. Brigida.” 
said she, “and that Colonel iore 
than any that i ever saws and now 
get ny Martilia, that we nay £O to 
church ; and wy Basquina, lor it is 
late.” 

Un our way to mass, we passed 
througa crowds of French soidiers, 
who had just entered the town from 
the Bergos roud. ‘Lhe square was 
quite tull of ‘then. abd. very street 


anid dour. At sucha sigiit, i. Cruss 


ed tiy seif aiudsaid gai ave-iiaria, 
and i am sure my Lauy did the 
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same: for, Heaven help us, they 
looked at me for all the world [keg 
troop of hungry valves, which, after 
having carried off the shepherd, are 
realy to fall upon the flock. We 
did not return home till it was quite 
noon, for my Lady chose to confess, 
to which resolution [had nothing to 
oppose. [ believe, poor thing. she 
felt her hatred to the French sO 
heavy on her heart. that she found 
it nece-sarv to lighten it by repen- 
tance. To Jove our enemies is cer- 
tainly a part of a Christian’s duty, 
with which, if we cannot comply, 
we ought to confess, and do penance 
for our disobedience, As we enters 
ed our own house. the Colonel met 
us at the door. He approached my 
Ladv with more gravit) then | had 
believed him to possess, and request- 
ed the honour of banding ber up 
stuirs. She vave him her hand 
without a word. Don Antonio was 
dready 1 the dining-room, enjoy- 
Ing a Cigar agreeably to his custom 
before dinner. My Lady and I 
went to change our dress, leaving 
the Colonel and him together. On 
our return, the gay officer rose, but 
Don Antonio ke pt his seat, and cons 
tinued to smoke his cigar. * [have 
just been observing to your hus- 
bani, Madam,” said the Colonel, 
“how happy he must be in the pus- 
session of so much beauty and 
merit.’? * Monsieur Le Colonel.” 
replied my Lady, sit would seem 
tiat fiattery is still a part of French 
education, frou your being such an 
adept. Pray tell me,’ added siie, 
*isit Laiieyrand or the Emperour 
whe las the office of flattering our 
beloved sovereign now that he Is it 
France. We know who did it be- 
tore ve left Spain. Monsieur, tien,” 
said she, with an empnasis net to be 
mistakeu, © those who flatter often 
do it Uiat they may vetray.”? = My 
dear,” said Don Antonio, laying 
duwn his cigar, ** deu’t imsuit lis 
texcelivucy. —=* On the contrary,” 
said tie Cvuiuonel, “1 admire her 
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wit and her spirit !”—Then turning 
to my Lady, he continued, ** forgive 
me Donna Aminta, | ask vour par- 
don.” “Phe servants at this moment 
came in with dinner, so that | was 
obliced to leave the room: although 
much avainst my Inclination, as 
nothing is more proper than deco- 
rum. [retired to my Tadwy’s bed- 
chamber. and ruminated the whole 
time of therr dinner on Monsieur 
the French Colonel. [ did not like 
Don Antonio’s calling him His Ex- 
cellency: and as to his coming to 
mi Lady’s house. T knew, he had 
inquired at the innon the other side 
of the square, for the person who 
kept the best table and had the pret- 
tiest wife in Ordunna. = By the 
eves of beauty. vour name is known 
through the universe!” What hv- 
wcrites those vagabonds are. thought 
{ © The villain. Lam so happy my 
Lady told him how his Enperour 
cajoed our unsuspecting King. I 
wish the devil would fetch | is eidest- 
born Napoleon, with Godoy round 
his neck, and ali that like thew, for 
the earth was never so beset ‘with 
hell-hounds. as in these davs. [am 
sure this fellow *s attentions and 
compliments, will make no impres- 
sien on Donna Aminta: every drop 
of her blood is Spanish, and she has 
always been faithful to Don An- 
tomo !? ‘Phus I sat thinking when 
she sent forme toattend her siesta; 
she said little tome. but lay down 
apparently much absorbed in medi- 
tution, 
When 
sofa. * It is almost time,” 
“to dress; [ expect the Aglaura 
family here to night from Vittoria ‘o 
y Tertulla: LT suppose our Freneh 
guest wil come: lL have desired him 
tu Invite as wany of his officers as 
he thinks proper. Sendin the Ca 
merara. Kosina has a good taste. 
She shall arrange my hair.”? * You 
are too beautiful already, my dear 
lad » said l. * ior your ownh P' ace. - 
‘ Listen,” she repled, “to mght, I 


my lady rose from her 
said she. 
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am to ficht the French, so call in 
Kkosina. You shall know more of 
my theugchts to-morrow.”? Rosina 
dressed my ladvy’s hair, which was 
naturally long and >eautiful. No 
ornament was added to it, but one 
large pearl rosette above the fore- 
head. Herrobe of black muslin was 
elegantly firted on by my own han’s. 
| myself adjusted round her neck 
the rosary of virgin’s tears, from 
which the crucifix hung devoutly on 
her bosom. As she rose from her 
toilette, the pearl upon her brow 
looked ike the frozen tear that, the 
Sioors say, the angel of forgiveness 
chaneed into a brilliant for the 
crown of pity. ‘ God bless you 
my child.” said I, ** Oh, que bel- 
leza.” said Kosina, clapping her 
hands together, “there is somethi oe. 
divine in beauty: that iuspires tie 
old with admiration. and the young 
with rapture.”? * Well Brigida, 

said my lady, “ we will now go to 
the saloon, and Rosina, acquaint the 
Senor that L attend him there.’ 

On entering the saloon we met 
Don Antonio; he had just risen 
‘| salute vou, 
: © but 


from his siesta, 
Don Antonio,’ said my lads 

what’s the matter ¢ you logk dis- 
pleased.’ *e You are the caus.” 
suid he, “ot least in your heart y ou 

e. but | will take care of .ou.’ 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
Sir.’ she firmly replied, “to hold 
such language to your wile? Every 
thing is an ob hject fit to rouse your 
low SUSPICIONS ; have you not had 
sufficient proof of my fi lelity °°? & I 
have taken care you ‘should have no 
oppertunity to he unfaititul.’? was 
his answer. * Howeyer,” said he, 
aiter a slight pause, and in a fawn- 
ing tune, * there is no end of this, 
let us be friends; I may have said a 
little tue much: let us forget the 
past, ard love each other as we h: ive 
ever done “~ fobe friends with 
Vou, Don Antonio. Lhave noo oyec- 
replied : * the decorum 
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you now is perfectly impossible. the 
fine thread which might have bound 
our affections has been so cruelly 
broken, that it cannot be united 
again. Observe, for my own sake, 
whether vou are happy or otherwise 
depends on vourself.” * How cool 
you are,” said Don Antonio. * { can 
manage no argument with you.” 
* Because Lam always temperate,” 
she replied. * You are too violent 
or too cold.” * Give me a kiss.”’ 
said t'e stupid, sottish jealous Don. 
“Ifild.,’ said. the Lady Aminta, 
*may Ibe false to you’ As she 
spoke, she sat down to the piano, 
but she did not play: she put her 
elhow on the keys, and hung her 
cheek on her hand. He put on his 
eapote, and walked down. stairs. 
* What a brute !°? murmured l| 
he went out. * Duenna,” said my 
lady. warmly, © I beg you would 
forbear such exclamations.” The 
French Colonel came in while she 
was in this attitude. He stood a 
moment gazing at her; she perceiv- 
edhim, and suddenly rising said, 
‘“ ] th ore we were to have had the 
pleasure of seeing some of your offi- 
_ s.? © You must excuse them to- 
ght,” he replied; * they are all 
emp loved In seeing the troops lodged 
in their quarters.” 1 was about to 
retire. ‘ Remain where you are, 
Duenna Brigida,’ said my lady, 
somewhat austerely. ** Monsieur,” 
said she abruptly to the Colonel, 
«] have only to request that. you 
will act candidly towards ime. l 
did not understand what Iny lady 
could mean by this address. But 
love has quicker perceptions than 
duty. © Be assured, Viadam,”” said 
the Colonel, © act er speak as you 
wili in my presence, | will neither 
denounce nor find fault with you.’ 
«What pledge wil you give me for 
that: -* Any toning you may please.” 
é jhen.” said ms lady, ~) will 
pur you to the proof.” Sne touk 
his arm. and waiked to the other 
nuetthe roum. 1 could not hear 


distinctly what she said, but T oa. 
thered enough to known that it was 
some question she put about the 
French Marshal Ney. The Colonel 
started at it, and putting his hand 
to his forehead. said, * I dare not.” 
“ Well,” she replied, “it is of no 
consequence,” turning from him, 
* But,” said he, “ what use do you 
mean to make of the information 2” 
* Whatever | please, except disco. 

ver its author.’? He remained much 
agitated. and as if he wished me to 
leave the room. I withdrew into 
the little hall, and in about half a 
minute my lady came out to me, 
and said, © Brigida, you must never 
mention a word of what you have 
seen or heard this night to any liv- 
ing soul.”? * You may depend on 
me,” I replied. “I have neither 

confidants. nor curiosity; but what 
was it he said to you just now =” 
“© That must be my secret,” said 
she, smilingly, and walked away to 
the iibrary, ‘taking a light in her 
hand. As she desired me to follow 
her, | felt a strange desire to see if 
the Colonel had any thing to say, 
that would take the veil from the 
mysterious half minute, “me,” said 
Il. going into the saloon, * my lady 
will be here in a moment: she has 
only gone to see if the moon keeps 
her place in the heaven as former- 
ly; for we are beginning to think 
that you French will run away with 
evers thing in Spain.” “1 wish to 
heavens. Wuenna,”’ said he, * that I 
could run away with her: here, 
come here, if you will assist me, you 
shall have a purse of three hundred 
double pistoles.” Lhesitated. © Will 
you ©” rejoined he, with much ear- 
nestness and emotion: “ here, take 
this,” putting a handtul of goid 
* pleces intomy hand, as some one 
was heard Cowing into the saloon, 
* take this, as an earnest of the tu- 
ture.” Now L was ina great iright, 
because my lady might as well ve 
Caught with him alone : as 1: | there- 
fure brushed away, along the balcony 
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down the winding stairs, into the 
garden, for there was no other way 
of vetting back to the little hall un- 
seen. Thad very imperfe ‘ctly col- 
lected my senses on getting into the 
garden, when [was confounded by 
seeing mv Lady and aman in close 
conversation, not far from me. I 
approach ied as near as I could,—not 
from curiosity, but from duty.—and 
hid miself behind the great mulber- 
ry-tree, near wiere they -tood. 
“« Now.” said my Lady. * Diego, 
vou underst nd me, and here are 


three hard dollars for yous set off 


immediately, and do not return till 
you see the General. You remem- 
ber my uncle; vou must have seen 
him at my father’s. when you were 
ahdy. Be sure vou give this walnut 
into his own hands, and fifty others, 
which you must vet by the way. 
You will wait his pleasure. | think 
you will meet him at Valmesada, or 
at farthest, at Bilboa’’ “* There is 
something more than kernel in this 
wainut, please my Lady.’ said 
Diego. There is, Diego, and take 
you care of it, as vou value your own 
soul.? Now I was, I will confess, 
for once curious, but | dared not 
stay any longer 3 so slipping along, 
to observe what might pass at the 
garden porch, [re ‘mained ther: , but 
could) observe nothing mere than 
that my Lady gave him two hard 
dollars more, and he departed. 
Donna Carolina de Aglaura, with 
some ladies, were announced; my 
Lady met them in the great hall, 
and accompanied them to the saloon, 
where the (Colonel, Don Antonie, 
and a male relation, were already 
waiting. After the coflee and ices 
there was a little sonvereation. 
somewhat general, but altogether 
uninteresting. Some attempts were 
mace at liveliness, but in vain. The 
év ning passed slowly and irksome- 
ly. for it was obvious ‘that ever y one 
was engrossed by some obje ct fo- 
re on to the conversation. Don An- 


tonio thought upon the colour of 





jealousy 5 ; the Colonel upon the 
quiver of Cupid: Donna Aminta 
was anxious about tle fate of her 
walnut: Don Pedro Perez was me- 
ditating abont joining Romana’s 
army, next day. at Leon; Monna 
Carolina was calculating whether 
her house was not tenanted by the 
French. as it was understood that 
they were retreating in the direc- 
tion of Vittoria. I may have been 
mistaken in giving them those things 
to think of : but there ts no deubt 
that they were thinking of any thing 
but what was talked of in the saloon. 
‘There had been such a notse in 
the house all day, that when at last 
we retired, sleep had fled from my 
pillow. For from the hour | kissed 
my Ladv’s hand in bidding her good 
night, Tdid nothing but turn, and 
toss, and build castles in Andalusia. 
I rose at the dawn of day, and as 
soon as it was Clear light, went into 
my Lady’s apartment, to see “* 
her morning things were ready 
be put on. "I was surprised tu and 
her already out of bed, standing by 
the window that faces the East: 
The blush of the early sky was on 
her cheek. and as she smi ed upon 
me, she might have stuod for the 
imave of sun-rise. * We shall have 
an agreeable walk this morning, 
Brigida,”’? said she. ** The day is 
fine. t almost begin to hope, Heaven 
siniles upon Spain.”? * May it pl -ase 
it to bless my Lady,” said - * And 
this. my wretched country! she 
sighed, putting her hands alae 
as she raised them to heaven. Inan 
hour the house was afoot, Spec ial 
care had been taken of the choco- 
late. I gave the Colonel a cup, in 
which the spoon would stand on end. 
Donna Carolina de dgiaura came in 
as we Were getting ready. “ A 
charming day, dear Aminta,” said 
she, “we shall have a delight! ul 
walk to the head of the valley. I 
have desired the mules to be sent 
on before.” “™ Don wdntenio,” said 
my Lady, * are yvouready °° * No, 
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Iwon’t go,” was his answer. © Cou- 
sin Pedro will attend you.” We 

met the Colonel just affer we had 
passed the square. or rather he had 


secn us go by, and overtook us. * | 
have heen fortunate.” said he. “| 
ain glad vou have joined us,” said 


my Lady, * T think we shall ae a 
pleasant walk.’? *© Pray Senor,” 

said Donna Carolina, do you know 
if your countrymen have retreated 
from Vittoria yet? “Indeed, Ma- 
dam,” answered the Colonel. ** Lam 
notin the secret. Lon!y know what 
my urdersare.”? “ And pray, Senor,” 

said the Donna, «what may they 

be?’ * Ah! Lam afraid they are 
destined to remain a secret too.’ 
repl: edhe, laughingly. Her inqui- 
ries. however, were resumed, and 
dexterously parried. At last she 
suddenly said, © Apropos, Colonel, 
is it true that a French eorenadier 
took a chiid. at stella, by the feet, 
and dashed its brains out against 


the step ofa door F” «+ Lum grieved 
to be obliged to confess,” said he, 


that itis true.’? “ And does the 
wretch live”? said my Lady, with 
a flush of indignation in her cheek. 
“ T have no reason to believe other- 
wise.” he replied : 
the town had placed it out of the pale 
of nalitary protection.” Whereis 
thy arm, O God!” eried ont my 
Lads v, * and to what hour dost thou 
reserve thy vengeance ?? © In that 
hour, preserve us, Heaven !” said 
the Colonel. “% Aye, you may well 
say that,’ said Uouna Carolina, 
exultingly. I. more sedate in my 
abhorrence, uttered an ave-maria. 
Don Pedro was tow to take his 
leave and proceed on his journey. 
‘The Colene! took him by the arm, 
and they walked aside for a few 
minutes in deep conversation. Dur- 
ing this time, Donna Carolina was 
persuading my Lady to go on to the 
summit of the bili to the lefts; and 
to make ali certain. she ordered the 
servants and inuies to move before 
us. ‘Lhe view trom above was 


“the conduct of 
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worth our trouble. The valley 
stretched itself in great richness at 
our feet. and the hills which cone 
pletely shut itin, are known t! rough. 
out all Biscay for trees and heauty, 
This scenery would doubtless have 
drawn some fine observations from 
mv Lady, had not the Colonel been 
pr esent: and probably from the 
Colonel too, but for Donna Carolina 
incessantly teezug him with ques- 
tiens It took us an hour’ S Climb- 
ing to reach the spot where we 
stood, and there we were perched 
like flies upon the edge of a china 
basin. looking down upon the land- 
scape lying in shades and spots of 
blue and green, and gold and pur- 
ple, helow. Here Donna Carolina 
mounted her mule, and left us for 
Vittoria. She had a long wiv he- 
fore her: it was at least aride of 
five hours. © You must be fatigued,” 
said the Colonel to my Lady. & will 
you take my arm as we return” 
* Phat is not the custota in Spain,” 
she revlied. “we must be content 
to act in trifles as the world does,” 
“Well, my Lady,” said lL. © if you 
will not profit nv the Colonel’s arn, 
I wills for Lam ready to sink with 
fatigue.” “The Colonel’s arm was 
notenough, Pactually sunk down. 
L soon, however, recovered, but my 
Lady turced me to rest a little lon- 
ger. | 

* Indeed,’ said the Colonel, 
“ Puenna, |am much indebted to 
you for this happy occasion.”? « L 
feei a pleasure in this moment, Don- 
na Aminta,’”’ continued he, * that Ll 
cannot express, and perhaps, as itis 
the most delightfui lL have ever ex- 
perienced,. so it may be the happiest 
of my whole existence. You save 
inspired me with a sentiment that 
has raised my soul above itself, that 
has made me feel that L can love 
you without desiriug more. Per- 
haps it is in the same spirit that we 
think of heaven.” ** For that hea- 
ven’s sake Monsieur Walstein,’”’ 
said my Lady, “do not talk thus, 
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for that passion of which you speak, 

js not to be tempted in any shape; 
there is no safety from it but in 
flixht, and therefore—tlet us go.” 

« Stay but another mow ent,” he re- 
piled, “and let us enjoy the blame- 
less delight of looking on this lovely 
scene.—lovely to me indeed —with 
you so nigh. How tranquil is the 
bosom of that valley opening be- 

neath us like a mighty amphitheatre, 
whose walls reach up to heaven. 
What richness in the colours of 
those fiells whose happy stream 
hastens to fill Aminta’s bath. Sweet 
angel, when you descended to trou- 
ble the waters, | would wait there 
tobe healed by them.” My Lady 
interrupted hin.  Slonsieur Wal- 
stein, you must not say these things ; 
you wor Jd flatter me into fi oily. 

Have you discovered that you are 
not disagreeable tu me, and would 
you protit by my goo opinion of 
your but, believe me, the atte tpt 
is vain; for I would not think my- 
self worthy to live if I did not deny 
myself even the dearest wish in li ife, 

if it were opposed to my duty to my 
God.” * Nay,” repl lied he, ** but 
for wnom do you cherish with so 
much sanctity all your friendship, 
and all your luve?—he who now 
cal's you wife is most unworthy of 
it.’ * Who is it that 1s faultless F” 
she replied. ‘I woul: 1 not for the 
world offend you,” said the Colonel : 
© that which Lt have ventured on 
your ear is nothing new. IL will 
not now bring in graver authorities, 
but L shall repeat a passage of Lussu, 
that L think way amuse you, and 
particularly as it is my own trans- 
lation.’  Weli,?? said she, “ set- 
ting the question aside, L w anid like 
tv bear your translation, | ad sire 
‘Tasso as a poet, but when IL read 
poetry, i keep in remembrance that 
Lam reading fiction ; and perhaps 
that is the reason why they deal so. 
much in pictures of passiou. Come 
begin,” said she. ™ Lo what pas- 
Saye do yuu allude? L caunot recol- 
lect the veginuing ;” said he, * but 


ut was the description of .4rmida’s 
bird, with its song among the trees 
of the enchanted garden.” 1 will 
try,” said she, “and bring it to 
your rec ilection. Does it not be- 
gin thus P” 


“< ¥ ezzosi augelli infra le verdi fronde.’’ 


‘ that is the beginning,” observ- 
ed he, ** but, as lL find you are so 
intimate with the original, I feel 
afraid of showing my presumption 
instead of my sktli.”? “ Nay, Colo- 
nel,” saidimy Lady, “if you have 
no desire beyond that of pleasing 
me. I think I shall be pleased; and 
if I could be certain that you would 
be contented with my friendship, I 
should not withhold it from you 5 
but, to be candid, you may rest as. 
sured that if you look to other ob- 
jects, not even my friendship shall 
be given.” *% then.” said the Co- 
lonel, endeavouring to conceal his 
emotion, “ then,” said he, offering 
her his hand, * let me touch the 
strand on which all my hones are 
shipwrecked.” * Colonel.” resuin- 
ed my Lady, giving her hand, «I 
am serious in every word [ have 
spoken; it is the best part of my 
character to be steady 1 in ever) bue 
siness of life. 1 feel that L am ra- 
ther biameable in contracting so un- 
ripe a friendship, but we live in such 
times that life is too short for acting 
our parts by the old rules of c: ution 
aud propriety.” “| swear to you,” 
said he. ** Nay,” she interrupted 
him, “ do not swear, for oaths and 
faithlessness follow each other like 
substance and shadow.” I now re- 
marked to my Lady, that it was full 
time for our return, that we had 
coine much farther than we had in- 
tended, aad that }!on Antonio would 
be waiting dinner for us. We then 
arose, and made good haste down 
the hill. ‘The walk home was plea- 
sant, but very little conversation 
occurred, except that my Lady of- 
ten pressed the Coionel to repeat 
his translation of ‘l'asso, which he 
as often declined, promising that he 
would give it to her at sone other 
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time. On our arrival we found an 
officer with despatches for the Colo- 
nel. Don Antonio was out, and it 
was not quite dinner time, so all was 
right. ‘The Colonel retired into the 
balcony to open the nacket, hut soon 
returned, saving to the officer, ** Ve- 
ry well, send the adjutant to me.” 
The liver bowed nd withdrew. 
The Colonel seemed pensive, anid 
spoked not a word for some mi- 
nutes: during which time my Lady 
locked at him as I never saw her 
look at aman in my lite. Bless me, 
thought [to myself, what can this 
mean? Hie raised his eyes from the 
ground, on which they had been 
fixed, and gazing on wy ‘Lad, said, 
“we have nu time to lose 3°? upon 
which they exchanged a leok or 
two, and immediatel y she rose up, 
saving, * Brigida, feave us alone for 
a few minutes.” TI remarked to her 
that there could be nothing which I 
might not know with safety ; that 
mv secrecy was only exceeded by 
mv fidelity. She made no reply, 
but pointed to the door, Oho !? 
saii IL to myself, “is it come to 
this ?” sol curtesied and left the 
room. As soonas I got out, Ebrush- 
ed through the hall, went reund by 
the Chinese saloon, and placed mvy- 
self opposite to a crack in the false 
door, where | could see and hear 
every things; not that [ had any 
desire to know what they had in 
view, but | went there, because | 
think a third persen proper en all 
occasions 3 for, as my grandmother 
used to say, **tuere never were two 
together yet, but there was a_ third, 
and if it was not a human creatur: 

it was the Devil.’ so LI went ~ 
make a third, and keep off Satan. 
I put my ear to the chink, after 
looking two or three times through 
it, to make sure that my eyes did 
not deceive me, for of ali the senses 
the sigit is the least to be depended 
on. Theard my Lady say, * for 
God’s sake.” “So!” said 1, tahiag 
away my ear, aud putting my eve 
in its stead ; but £ saw nothing tat 
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could throw any light upon the na- 
ture of the interview: nor could [ 
make head or tail of what they said, 

for thev spoke by fragments; eae 
ever, | kept my post, to keep off 
Satan: and he was kept off for not 
a word was uttered by either of 
them that the recording angel might 
not have heard without a frown, 

Seeing my Lady go out, | ran to her 
chamber, where 1 put on a sulky 
look, as she came into it. “Brigidi,” 
sald she, you shall know all my 
secrets ina day or two.” I pre- 
tended to be made easy va this de- 
Claration, and kissed her hand, 
“ Tell me.” said she, * have vou 
heard any thing of Diego.” © No, 
Senora; that is exactly what | want 
tohear.” ** Inquire, Brigida.’”’ * My 
Lady, Lbelieve you are the ouly 
person to inquire of.” “© Nay, nay,” 

said she anxiously, * go and ask Se- 
bastian if he has returned: [ 3 xpect 
him hourly.” On my going out. [ 
took a peep at the Colonel, to see 
what he was avout. and found him 
surrounded with prpers. Diego had 
not returned. but Don Antonio had 5 

and, contrary to custom, in very 
vood huvour. * So the French are 
all going to leave us Duenna,”’ he 
said. ** Good Heavens 1? said I. 
“Why you seem.” returned he upon 
m:, * to take it to heart, I su; pu se 
the Colonel has been generous.” O 

tis, L turned to fly at sim, but my 
Laiy came in. He was afraid [ 
should te!l her what he had insinuat- 


ed: so. holding out his band. he 
said, * Duenna Brivida, do not tet 


[turned up my li at 
, him in contempt, and left hin and 
my Lady together. bhey walked 
towards the saloon, where the Colo- 
nel was, while | returned tu my La- 
dy’s room. Now all that l thou: ght 
on this. shall be told another time 

for if L were to tell vou now what + 
was, tt would look like prophecy, 
which | do not chuse to set down tor, 
for you know it looks like witch- 


crait. 


us quarrel.” 


( Tu be continued.) 
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NATURAL HISTCRY OF ALGIERS. 


(From Pananti’s Narrative.) 


— 
From the Literary Gazette. 


FYER takine a historical and 

seographical view of this country, 
M. Pananti passes to its various pro- 
ductions : 

« A happy combination of warmth 
and humidity gives a great degree 
both of vigour and magnificence to 
the vegetable productions, of Bar- 
bary. Although the lower class sub- 
sist principally on barley, yet wheat 
and Indian corn are extremely 
abundant. ‘There is also a species 
of chick-peas, which is roasted in a 
pan, and thus forms an important 
article of consumption amongst the 
people. ‘The prickly pear abounds 
allover this country, and what it 
wants in picturesque beauty, is made 
up by its utility; for, w hile the tree 
forms an impenetrable hedge, the 
fruit is excessively nutritive and 
wholesome. Vines grow toa pro- 
digious height, and passing naturally 
fro.o one tree to another, form beau- 
tiful arbours: their size is equally 
remarkable, being sometimes as large 
at the root asa tolerably propor- 
tioned olive-tree. The latter is also 
a very favourite production of nor- 
thern Africa; and besides the im- 
mense quantity of trees, wild and 
cultivated, the Algerine territory 
produces a small thorny tree, which 
bears a fruit equal in size and fla- 
vour to the large olive of Spain. 
Their pomegranates are at least 
three times larger than those of 
Italy, and the pumpkins g grow to an 
enormous magnitude. [n addition 
to all those fruits common to Europe, 
the oranges and figs of this country 
are of the most exquisite flavour ; 
the chesnut-tree does not grow toa 
very large size in Barbary, but the 
nut, though small, is very sweet. 
The oaks are in some places, parti- 
cularly on the sea cuast, ef an im- 
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mense size, and extremely lofty: of 
these the guercus hallota of natura- 
lists also abounds, its acorn being 
very nourishing to several enimals, 
and not unlike the wild. chesnut. 
This important tree, so well known 
in Spain, would also be a great ac- 
quisition to Italy, into which it has 
not hitherto been introduced. A- 
mongst different species of .the cy- 
press, there is one such in the vici- 
nity of Algiers, remarkable for its 
unusual loftiness and pyramidical 
form ; the almond and mulberry tree 
are also found in great plenty. The 
indigo fera glauca yields a valuable 
dye; and there isa highly esteemed 
medicinal plant found in this part of 
Africa, vulgarly called cineraria, 
which is considered by the natives 
as a sovereign remedy in several 
diseases. Another herb, the wenna, 
furnishes the inhabitants with the 
celebrated juice with which their 
nails are tinged. Amongst botani- 
cal plants is the scilla maritima, the 
bulbosa radicata and dwarf palm, 
which yields an exceedingly small 
date, also the saccharum ” celendri- 
cum, and agrostis pungens. Inthe 
more arid vallies are to be found the 
reseda odorata, erica arborea, and 
superb cactus, all of which afford 
excellent pasture for lambs, while 
they perfume the air with grateful 
odours ; also the laurel rose, which 
cheers and vivifies the cou:try, when 
all other flowers are dried up by 
autumnal heat, The hills are co- 
vered with thyme and rosemary, 
which at once purify the atinosphere, 
and sup;ly in many places the defi- 
ciences of fuel. The traveller’s 
sight is also continually regaled with 
extensive tracts thickly planted with 
roses of every hue, for the distilla- 
tion of the famous essence or ottu of 
6) 
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roses so well know in Europe. This 
fine climate has at all times been 
highly favourable to the culture of 
sugar cave; that of Soliman being 
considered the largest and most 
prolifick of any in the world. In- 
deed this plant is thought by many 
to be indigenous to Barbary, from 
whence, together with Sicily, it was 
originally “supplied to the West 
India islands. But the most cele- 
brated tree in Africa is the lotus, 
equally renowned by poets and na. 
turalists.” 

The Palm is also one of the great- 
est blessings to this favoured land. 
Werather think that M. Pananti 
compiles too much in this part of 
his work, describing the horses, 
mules asses, camels, &c. of Barba- 
ry; these, with their habits, are 
sufficiently known to every reader. 

Gf the reptile and insect tribes, 
though not much more novel, there 
is a curious account, from the close 
of which w> copy a part. 

‘The natives frequently amuse 
themselves by a curious kind of war- 
fare, which is created by shutting 
up a scorpion and a rat together in 
a close cage, when a terrible contest 
ensues. I have seen this continue 
sometimes for above an hour: it 
generally ends by the death of the 
scorpion; but in a little time after 
the rat begins to swell, and, in vio- 
lent convulsions, soon shares the 
fate of his vanquishedenemy. It is 
also a favourite diversion with the 
Moors, to surround one of these 
reptiles with a circle of straw, to 
which fire is applied ; after making 
several attempts to pass the flames, 
it turns on itself, and thus becomes 
its own executioner.”* 

‘* The most destructive part of 
the insect tribe, and which is justly 
considered as the greatest scourge 
in Africa, remains to be noticed : 





* This very singuiar fact is finely al- 
luded to by Lord Byron, in his Giaour.— 
Bp. 
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this is the locust : itis much larger 
than the horse-fly of Italy; some 
have the wings marked with brown 
spots, while the body is of a bright 
yellow. They are dry and vigor- 
ous, like other insects inhabiting 
the desert. Whatis called the req 
skipper of this tribe, does by far the 
most injury to vegetation. They 
generally begin to appear early in 
Vay. spreading themselves over the 
plains and vallies to deposit their 
eggs ; which, in another month, send 
forth the young, w hen they imme. 
iliately associate in prodigious num- 
bers, often for ming a compact pha- 
lanx, which covers several acres of 
ground. In this order they continue 
a direct course, and with amazing 
rapidity consume every particle of 
fruit, vegetables, and corn, that may 
lie in their way ; thus destroying all 
the hopes of the husbandmano. and 
farmer. On these occasions the 
whole population of the district 
through which the insect army 
passes, is occupied in devising the 
best means of getting rid of such un- 
profitable visiteurs: for this purpose 
ditches are dug and filled with wa- 
ter ; at other times, recourse is had 
to large bonfires, but all is to no pur- 
pose with these devastators, whose 
chiefs seem to direct them with the 
precision of regular troops, con- 
stantly stimulating them to the pas 
de charge, and from their unremit- 
ting progress, appear as if they were 
continually repeating en avant.” 

** Without ever stopping, or turn- 
ing aside, ney rush with impetuosi- 
ty into the flames, until they are 
fairly extinguished by their numbers. 
They also fill the ditches: and when 
these obstacles are removed, the 
rear advance over their bodies, ren- 
dering it impossible for any part of 
these before to retreat, if ever so 
well inclined: they are thus left 
no alternative between death and 
victory: the living passing with per- 
fect indifference over the suffucated 
bodies of their companions, the 
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journey 1s pursued without any in- 
terinission. 

“ Two or thee days after the first 
passage, other bodies, equally large, 
and prompted by the same destruc- 
tive intrepidity, follow in their steps, 
devouring the bark and branches of 
those very trees which their prede- 
cessors had already stript of leaves 
and fruit. For they covered the 
face of the whole earth, so that the 
Jand was darkened: and they did 
eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left: and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in 
the herbs of the. field, though all the 
land of Egypt. en x od. x. 15.” 

* Having continued this predatory 
warfare for nearly a month, and 
laid waste the whole country, they 
reach their natural growth: this is 
the signal for their undergoing a 
partial metamorphosis, by —s 
their coat; an operation which i 
effected by fixing themselves on 
bushes or rocks, and it does not re- 
quire more than ten minutes before 
they are enabled to appear in their 
new dress : lying for a short inter- 
val after this in a state of languor, 
the heat of the sun soon gives fresh 
vigour to their wings, by. removing 
the humidity, and they are once 
more restored to their original ac- 
tivity. takinga higher flight, their 
numbers darken the airy while the 
sound of their wings ts heard for 
several miles. The unchangeable 
steadiness with which this singular 
tribe act in concert during their 
irruption, seems to imply a ‘regular 
direction, rather than its being the 
mere effect of instinct.” 

“ Whenever a country is con- 
demned to the above terrible visita- 
tion, nothing can exceed the alarm 
created amongst the inhabitants, 
and with good reason, for wo to the 
district over which they pass! All 
is destroyed in little more than the 
space of an hour: they do not suffer 
even a leaf or blade of grass to re- 


main, destroying every appearance 
of vegetation. During their short 
stay, they have all the inquietude 
and instability of hunger: wild as 
the country they inhabit, itis im- 
possible for any one to get near 
them. Often, while following their 
dilatory course, they push on too 
far, and are precipitated into the 
sea; at other times, a sudden north 
wind destroys them by millions, 
when the country is immediately 
covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodies, which is frequently 
the source of pestilential diseases. 
tT hey have also, upon more than one 
occasion, when highly favoured by 
the weather found their way to the 
coast of France, Spain, and Italy.” 

“© If the Moors were less indolent, 
or less blinded by superstition, much 
might be done towards the total de- 
struction of these voracious insects, 
when their eggs are first laid; but, 
in addition to their favourite doc- 
trine of prelestination, which ac- 
celerates many a ‘serious calamity, 
the Arabs and negroes firmly believe 
in the existence of a bird called the 
samarmog ; which destroys the lo- 
cust, as storks do serpents and 
other reptiles: with this fabulous 
notion, the boys who happen to take 
up one in their hand, cry out samar- 
mog : and on its trembling, or mak- 
ing any effort to escape, they im- 
mediately fancy it must be produced 
from hearing the name of their im- 
placable enemy pronounced.” 

“Ti is also related that the Arabs 
geo to Korazan, the country of the 
samarmog, and bring a pitcher of 
water back to their own dwelling ; 
it attracts the bird, whois tius in- 
duced to come and make war on the 
locust.’ 

“ Whenever any district is at- 
tacked, as already observed, the 
whole population unites in every 
possible elfort to dislodge the ene- 
my : but seeing the inutility of these 
efforts, they not only cease any lon- 
eer to torment themselves at the 
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disappointment, but very wisely en- 
deavour to turn their misfortune in- 
to a source of some advantage; this 
is effected by beating the bushes and 
trees on which the locusts - settle, 
and on their falling off, putting them 
into sacks prepared for the purpose ; 
they are then boiled, and after be- 
ing dried on the terrace, are consi- 
dered as very good eating. I have 
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tasted some that were fried in a pau, 
and broiled; they are by no means 
unpalatable, and something like 
sprats, though not very wholesome: 
the natives seem to swallow them 
with a particular zest. ‘his insect 
is, I believe, the acrides of the an- 
cients ; and, according to some his- 
torians, ministered to the wants of 
the Anchorites in the Thebaid. 








LEGEND OF ST. WINEFRED’S WELL. 


———B + ae. 


From the Monthly Magazine, 


HE legend of St. Winefred,* on 

the faith of which many a pre- 
tended miracle has been formed, is 
briefly as follows : 

“In the seventh century, Wine- 
fred, a virgin of uncommon beauty, 
made a vow of perpetual chastity, 
ane lived with her uncle, Bueno, an 
ecclesiastick, who officiated in these 
parts. A neighbouring prince, who 
was enamoured of her charms, re- 
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* This is, without exception, the most 
sopious spring in Britain; nor is it easy 
to account for the singular fact which it 
exhibits, of a body ef the clearest water, 
equal to ‘an hundred tons, being thrown 
up perpendicularly through the rock be. 
low, in each minute of time, without in- 
termission, and almost without any va- 
riation in quantity, in the wettest, or the 
driest seasons. As it rises in a spot 
which is nearly encircled by hills, it is 
most probably the united produce of 
them, conveyed by subterraneous pas- 
sages toa generai reservoir, above the 
level of the well; and that the head of 
water, and a contracted aperture, occa- 
sion the violence with which it isthrown 
up. The bottom of the well is apparent- 
ly covered with stones and rubbish ; and 
though the water rushes up from between 
them with a force sufficient to prevent a 
person init from sinking, and to cause a 
strong ebuliition on the surface through 
ahead of water six feet deep, the smal- 
lest stone at the bottom is as much at 
rest, and the places whence it issucs are 
no more perceived, than if it proceeded 
from a distant spot. 


solved to make an attempt upon her 
virtue; but, not being able to gratify 
nis passion, in a rage of disappoint- 
ment he cut off her head. Divine 
vengeance instantly pursued him 
for the atrocious deed ; he fell down 
dead upon the spot, and the earth, 
opening, swallowed up his impious 
corpse. ‘The head of the virgin, who 
thus fella martyr to her chastity, 
rolled down the hill, and stopped at 
the foot of the altar where Bueno 
was kneeling; he took it up. carried 
it again to the corpse, and, offering 
up his devotions, united them to- 
gether; after which she lived fifteen 
years. The valley, which was hi- 
therto called Sych-nant, (dry valley) 
now lost its name, anda spring of 
uncommon size burst forth from the 
place where the head rested: the 
moss on its sides diffused a fragrant 
smell; the stones at the bottom be- 
came tinctured with her blood, and, 
like the flowers of Adonis, annually 
commemorate the fact, by assuming 
a colour unknown to them before ! 


L.uctus monumenta manecbunt 
Semper Adoni mei; repetitaqne mortis Imago 
Annua plangoris peraget simulamina nostri. ; 


The situation of the well, and the 
natural appearance of the place, fa- 
vour the belief of the miracle, and 
increase the credibility of the le- 
gend; the spot is encompassed by 
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hills, the moss round the well cer- 
tainly diffuses a fragrant smell, and 
the stones at the sides and bottom 
are apparently tinged with blood! 
Yet. in all this, there is nothing su- 
pernatural, nor, in similar situ- 
ations, uncommon. ‘The moss ts the 
jungermannia asplenioides, which, 
like . others of its genus that grow 
near running water, is well-known 
to be sweetscented : : the blood-co- 
Joured crustaceous substance upon 
the stones, is alsoa vegetable pro- 
duction,* possessing a fragrant smell, 
resembling violets, which, Dr. Smith 
gays, is equally strong after the spe- 
ciinens have been long preserved, 
whenever they are wetted. 

As I have taken the liberty to ex- 
ose the pious fraud of the authors 
ofthe legend, it is but just that the 
ingenuity they have displaved in 
framing it, should have its due re- 
ward of praise. In all ages have 
interested persons made use of the 
uncomnon appearances, and even 
the ordinary productions, of nature, 
to impose upon the credulous, for 
their own advantage. ‘The Monks 
of the abbey of Basingwerk, being 
naturally anxious to render this fine 
spring conducive to their own emo- 
lument. attracted the notice of pious 
devutees to it by framing the above 
related miracle, with which they 
took care to interweave those natur- 
al facts, which they themselves had 
probably witnessed through a long 





* The Byssus Tolithus, of Linnzus ; 
and Lepraria lLolithus, of Dr. Smith; 
(English Botany, vol 35, t. 2471,) and 
other late botanists. It cau, ht the ob- 
servation of the young Linneu-, in his 
arduous journey among the wilds of Lap- 
land: the stones on which it grew ap 
peared to him to have been partially 
stained wiih blood. Lachesis Lapponica, 
vol 1, p. <6 —It decorates the margin of 
many an Obscure and unfrequented spring, 
withas bright a tint as at Holywell, where 
it has so often been gazed on with rap- 
turous devotion, and been regarded, for 
the long period of a thousand years, as 
the sacred blood of a sainted virgin. 


series of years, and had found an- 
nually to recur. ‘The embellish- 
ment respecting the blood upon the 
stones is particularly ingenious ; 
and. if the author of it was accus- 
tomed to observe how unalterable 
and constant Nature is in the dis- 
tribution of her productions, he may 
claim the merit of having fixed upon 
the most effectual method of having 
secured the advantage to his breth- 
ren in future time ; each successive 
aze would increase the celebrity of 
the spring, and the credibility of the 
legend ; and, as piety was associat- 
ed with it, the wished-for result 
wouid be likely to continue as long 
as the principles which gave it birth 
obtained credit among men. 
Superstition, which has at all 
times called forth the boldest exer- 
tions of genius, and has employed it 
to construct the most durable and 
costly temples in honour of her im- 
azinary deities, has, in more mo- 
dern times, raised over this far-fam- 
ed well, a beautiful Gothick chapel ; 
which, in this particular instance, 
may now be said to be a monument. 
tu herself. [tis said to have been 
erected by the munificent piety of 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VIL. and partakes, 
or, rather, originally did partake, of 
the richness and beauty which char- 
acterize the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of that period. Itis built ofa 
compact yellowish free-stone; its 
form is an oblong square, about ten 
yards long by eight, and its height 
about twelve yards. Its principal 
front, which faces the direction of 
the stream, has three rather obtusely 
pointed arches, over each of which 
isa window. Its interior consists 
of a ground-floor and astory above, 
the latter of which is now used asa 
charity-school. Whe height of the 
former may be about two-thirds of 
the whole building; it is entered 
from the street by a Hight of steps, 
facing which, in the opposite wall, is 
a canopied niche, containing an 
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empty pedestal, on which a sculp- 
tured figure of the martyred saint 
has doubtless stood, to meet the 
eyes and receive the prostrations of 
pious strangers : it was probably re- 
moved either at the reformation, or 
during the rancorous times of the 
civil wars. In the centre of the 
floor, is the inclosure which contains 
the spring, occupying, perhaps, two- 
thirds of the width of the building. 
Its shape may be best defined by 
comparing it to eight chevrous, dis- 
posed in acircle, or by two square 
cards placed one over the other, so 
that the corners of the under one 
shall appear and be equi-distant from 
those of the upper, looking some- 
what like the projecting angles in a 
plan of the outworks of a fortified 
town. From all these angles rise 
light clustered pillars, which ramify 
above, and form the converging ribs 
of a beautiful canopied roof, the 
centre of which supports a pendant, 
containing some obscure figures on 
the sides, and the arms ot France 
and England, quarterly, at the bot- 
tom. The intersections of the 
groins are ornamented with emboss- 
ments of flowers, &c. ‘Lhe snaces 
between the pillars, to the height of 
two and a-half, or three, feet, are 
filled by a wall, over which the 
spectator leans to look down into 
the well: above this, they have been 
connected together by a light ele- 
gant stone screen-work, carved like 
the millions and tracery of a Go- 
thick window, with borders of vine 
leaves, &c. in low relief; but this 
highly ornamental part is in a great 
measure destroyed, as are also the 
finer parts of the architecture in 
general. Over that side which is 
left open for the passage of the 
stream, and on a level with the sur- 
face uf the water, is a narrow stone 
arch, which appears, from holes at 
equal distances upon it, to have been 
the pediment of an iron railing, 
which completed the inclosure of 
the well, but is nowremoved. The 


whole of this central inclosure forms 
a beautiful little chapel, or oratory, 
overthe spring. ‘Theother part of 
the roof is also groined and orna- 
mented, and on one of the pannels 
in the wall, may be perceived the 
remains of a painting of the legend, 
if we may judge from the inscrip- 
tion above it, not yet quite defaced— 
* In Honorem Sancti Winefredi 
Virginis et Jdartyris.” Another 
stone shews in relief, the usual let- 
ters, 1. H.S. 16835 but it is impos- 
sible that this can be the date of the 
erection. A narrow flight of steps 
descends into the water on each side 
fur the convenience of the bathers, 
and of those who fetch it away tor 
domestick purposes; and close at 
hand are two dressing-rooms for the 
former. ‘The stream passes under 
the arched floor, with considerable 
vehemence, into a spacious obiong 
reservoir without. ‘lhe catholicks 
used to swim, or rather dive under 
the arch, as an act of penance; 
otners are said to have continued in 
the water, immersed to the neck for 
hours together. praying most de- 
voutly. his reservoir is twelve 
yards long by six ‘vide, and about 
five feet deep ; it is formed of stone, 
aud has a flagged walk round it, 
inclused by iron palisades, and a 
flight of steps descending into it. 
Ou leaving it, the water immediate- 
ly turns a corn-mill, an’ is then 
conveyed (tu preserve the proper 
level) in a raised wooden trough, 
five feet wide by three deep, to the 
next mill, and afterwards turns suc- 
cessively several cotton, lead, and 
copper factories. The whole length 
of the stream, from the well to its 
junction with the sea, is not more 
than a mile and a-half; yet in this 
short space it turns ten or eleven 
mills of different descriptions. ‘Lhe 
quantity of water it produces is al- 
most incredible , it is said to be not 
less than one hundred tons per 
minute, as proved by an experiment 
made on purpose te ascertain the 
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fact. In general, it is so clear, that 
a pin may be seen at the bottom of 
the bason, though six feet below the 
surface ; but we were informed by 
the engineer at one of the factories, 
that, after heavy rains, it is some- 
what discoloured ; and, in dry sea- 
sons, that it ahates about a-third of 
its usual supply. Whilst there, we 
observed its level to vary several in- 
ches, which I attributed to its being 
drawn off quicker, or slower, by the 
mills. A beautiful view of the chapel, 
the reservoir, the stream, and the 
various factories, may be had from 
the church-yard, above the spring. 

I cannot take leave of this inter- 
esting spot, without attempting to 
describe the impression which it 
leaves upon the mind. It communi- 
cates a feeling like that produced 
by a survey of the great and won- 
derful scenes of nature, aided and 
accompanied by a kind of solemn 
devotional awe. A deep and power- 
ful interest is excited, and we feel 
impatient to discover the cause 


which produces so grand an effect, 


ata moment when tine faculties are 
overpowered by it. The continual 
dampness of the atmosphere, which 
is a natural consequence of the 
situation of the weil, and the want 
of a free circulatioa of air, while it 
unfortunately hastens the decay of 
the building, has nevertheless con- 
tributed very materially to produce 
its present picturesque effect. It 
has partially covered the walls, the 
clustered Aaa and what still re- 
mains of the elegant tracery of the 
arches and surrounding screen-work, 
with patches of litchens, mosses, and 
other cryptogamous plants, whose 
varied hues of green and yellow, red 
and brown, blend into each other, 
and beautifully harmonise with the 
natural colour of the stone. The 
crystal stream itself, whose surface 
is agitated by a perpetual ebullition, 
possesses tints not less beautiful 
than the building that encircles it. 
Over the white pitchers, which have 
been thrown in, and lie upon its bed, 


it appears in patches of a bright 
cerulean blue: over the darker parts 
of the ground-work. it assumes an 
azure green, and reflects an obscure 
and trembling outline of the sur- 
rounding arches: or shews, through 
its transparent body, while it pro- 
tects from profane hands, the sacred 
blood of the Virgin s:int, which is 
besprinkled upon the stones below. 
The partial shade which pervades 
the interiour of the building, gives a 
mellowness to the whole, and ren- 
ders the charm complete. 

| was desirous to view it under a 
different character, and visited it 
again in the sober hour of evening ; 
when the misty obscurity of twilight 
overspread every object. ‘The still- 
ness that reigned around strongly 
invited contemplation: I embraced 
the favourable moment, and resigned 
myself into her power; the world, 
witn all its gaudy joys and busy fol- 
lies, was soon forgotten; and évery 
sense and thought filled with the 
strong impression of the surround- 
ing scene. I glanced rapidly at the 
periods of its remoter history, and 


figured to myself the many admir-" 


ing’groups which had assembled here, 
the many miraculous cures Faith had 
assisted the waters to complete, the 
many ‘shrouded spectres Super- 
stition had seen,”’ and the numerous 
acts of penance which had been per- 
formed here, through the successive 
generations of a thousand years 5 
and, pausing fora moment at the 
present hour, the period of my own 
ephemeral existence, darted for- 
wards into futurity, and pictured its 
more dilapidated appearance in the 
course of another century or two, 
when plants of a more luxuriant 
growth than lichens and mosses, 
shall bloom upon its broken arches, 
and shall fill the crevices of its walls 
—the pencil marks of time,—and, 
in conjunction with the still flowing 
stream, shall speak, in powerful lan- 
guage, the eternity of the works of 
nature, compared with those of man! 
“Vantwich, Jan. 24. 1816. 
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From La Belle Assemb'ée. 


HE ancient inhabitants of Cana- 

da were all savages, to the great- 
est extent of the word. Nothing 
can prove it better than the cruel 
destiny of those French a:lventurers 
who landed first in that part of the 
new world. They were devoured 
by those very men whom they in- 
tended to polish and civilize. 

New attempts. however, were 
crowned with better success. The 
savacves were driven into the inte- 
riour of the Continent; treaties were 
concluded with them, that were ne- 
ver observed ; and the French creat- 
ed new wants among those Arneri- 
cans in order that they should be- 
eome dep ndent on them. The 
French brandy and tobacco easily 
achieved what Gallia’s arms could 





not have operated without great d f- 


ficulty. Confidence soon became 
reciprocal, and the forests of Canada 
were frequented in as much safety 
by their new visitants as by the na- 
tives. 

Those woods were also the resort 
of the wives and daugiiters of the 
savages, who were no longer frig'it- 
ened at the sight of a Frenchinan. 
Almost all those females were pos- 
sessed of beauty, and for certain 
that beauty is not due to the fasci- 
nation of art; neither did it, ina 
higher degree. influence their con. 
duct. They are naturally of a mild 
disposition, very lively, and there is 
a something commandingl y sweet 
in their smiles. They are also most 
amorously inclined ; a propensity 
which, sv long as they resain sin- 
gle, they will indulge without scru- 

le, or incurring any reproach. It 
is not the same with regard to a 
married woman; who is bound to 
remain faithful to the man she has 
wedded; and, what is no less re- 
markable, will never perjure herself. 


A heroine of this latter class, and 
who was horn amongst the Hurons, 
happened one day to lose her way 
in a forest bordering the spot which 
they inhabited. She was met bya 
French soldier, who scorned in- 
quiring whether she were single or 
married. The fellow, besides, felt 
very little disposed to respect the 
rights of a Huron husband. The 
shrieks of the voung savage whilst 
strugeling to defend herself, drew 
to the spot the Baron de Saint-Cas- 
tins, an officer in the colonial troops. 
He soon obliged the soldier to give 
up his pursuit. and to retire; yet 
she whom he had protected appear- 
ed possessed of such attractions, 
that the offender appeared to him 
excusable. Nav, he felt a tempta- 
tion himselfteo demand a salary for 
the protection he had afforded. Uo 
be sure, he addressed her in a more 
gentle enzazing manner, but was 
not more successful. he friend 
who stands before mine eves, pre- 
vents ine from seeing thee.”’ said the 
Huron. That is the phrase u-ed by 
those savages to express that they 
have ahusband, and that they are 
determined not to betray their duty. 
That short sentence, which is not a 
mere formula, conveys a positive 
denial, and is used in common by 
all the wives of those barbarians, 
who:n neither our vicinity nor our 
example could ever civilize, 

Saint-Castins, to whom the lane 
guage and manners of the Hurons 
were become familiar, was made 
sensible at once tat his pretensions 
were of noavail; and from that re- 
flection he felt his wonted generost- 
ty torevive within him. He, there-— 
fore, accompanied her home, without 
anv farther attempt to seduce her, 
the fair savage. whom mere accident 
had brought into that forest, and whe 








, 
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was afraid of being exposed tu some 
new encounter. On their way she 
expressed her most lively gratjtude, 
which she declared she would retain 
till she breathed her last. 

Not long after Saint-Castins was 
insulted by one of his brother offi- 
cers, whom he called out, and ran 
through the body. The deceased 
was nephew to the Governour Gene- 
ralof the colony, a man of a most 
violent and revengeful disposition. 
Saint-Castins had no other resource 
than to leave the colony to avoid 
the pursuit of so powerful an enemy. 
It was thought he had sought an 


asylum among the English of New-. 


York, which was probable enough ; 
yet, under a persuasion that he 
would be equally safe among the 
Hurons, he gave them the pre- 
ference. 

The desire of seeing again the 
young woman that he had _protect- 
ed, and whose name was Azakia, 
had, in all likelihood, influenced 
his choice. She instantly recog- 


nized her deliverer. She was over-. 


joyed at meeting him again, and 
manifested her satisfaction with as 
much candour as she had resisted 
his attack. Ouabi, her husband, 
also welcomed Saint-Castins, who 
infermed him of the motive of his 
flight. ** fhe Great Spirit be praised, 
for having conducted thee amongst 
us,” replied the Huron! © This 
body,”’ added he, laying his hand 
on his breast, * this body will serve 
thee as a barrier, and this club will 
keep thy enemies at a distance, or 
level them tothe ground. My hut 
will be thine ; daily shalt thou see 
the great luminary rise over our 
heads, and leave us; nothing shalt 
thou want, nothing will injure thee.” 

Satut-Castins declared that he 
was determined to adopt the same 
mode of life; that is to say, partake 
of their toils, share in their expedi- 
tions, adopt their manners: in 


Short, to become a Huron. Quabi’s 


joy redoubled upon hearing such a 
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declaration. This savaze held the 
first rank among his tribe: he was 
their grand commander. for which 
appointment he was indebted to his 
courage and services alone. He 
had other chiefs under him, and of- 
fered toadd his new guest to the 
number, but Saint-Castins wished 
to serve only in the ranks. 

The Hurons were then at war 
with the Lroquois, who were to be 
attacked. Saint-Castins wished to 


join the expedition, and fought like 


a true Huron; but was dangerously 
wounded. He was carried off the 
field of battle, though with great 
difficulty, as far as Ouabi’s habita- 
tion. Atthe sight of him Azakia 
seemed oppressed with grief, but 
she, nevertheless, collected sufh- 
cient fortitude and strength to 5e- 
stow on him every kind of assis- 
tance and attention. Notwithstand- 
ing she had several slaves under her 
command, she would trust to herself 
alone the care of relieving her guest. 
Her activity kept pace with her in- 
quietude. One would have thought 


she was a fond mistress watching — 


vver the days of her lover. A 
Frenchman could not fail drawing 
the most flattering conclusions from 
so kind a treatment, and, at first, 
that was the case with Saint-Castins. 
His desires and his hopes revived 
with his strength. One single point, 
however, seemed to oppose his 
views; the recollection of Ouahi’s 
good offices. Could he injure him 
without being guilty of ingratitude 
and perfidy ? * But,’? would Saint- 
Castin’s say, upon second thoughts, 
« Quabiis no better than a savage ; 
could he be more particular an this 
one article than many a good honest 
man in our Europe?” ‘This mode 
of reasoning, bad as it was, appear- 
ed a most solid argument to the 
amorous Freachman. He renewed 
his teuder advances, and was sur- 
“—. tu meet with reiterated re- 
yufts. “ Stop, Celario! (this was 
the name which the savages had 
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given to Saint-Castins,) stop,” «said 
Azakia to him; * the pieces of the 
stick that I have broken with Quabi 
are not yet reduced to ashes. One 
part still remains in his power, and 
the other in my possession. So long 
as those fragments subsist, I am his 
and cannot be thine.” This dis- 
course, pronounced in a firm tone, 
disconcerted Saint-Castins. He no 
longer presumed to insist, and was 
plunged into a gloomy reverie. 
Azakia sympathized in his grief. 
“ What is to be done.” said she; I 
cannot become thy companion un- 
less I cease being that of OQuahi: 
neither can | part from Ouabi with 
out occasioning him a sorrow equal 
to that thou experience thyself. 
Answer me, has he deserved it ??””— 
“No!” exclaimed Celario, with 
great warmth, “no! Over me he 
deserves all manner of. preference : 
but | must desert his mansion, and 
éven this district. It is only by 
ceasing to see Azakia, that I can 
eease being ungrateful towards UOua- 
a 

‘The young savage turned pale at 
these words. Her tears immediate 
ly began to flow. neither would she 
strive toconceal them. “ Ah! un- 

rateful Celario.” she exclaimed, 
through her sobs, and pressing his 
hands vetween her own ; ** ungrate- 
ful Celario! Can it be true that 
thou wishest to forsake those to 
whom thou art dearer than ‘he jight 
of the great luminary ? What have 
we done to thee ? Art thou left in 
want of anv thing? Dost thou not 
see me continually by the side of 
thee like a slave thatis only wait- 
ing for the signal to obey thy com- 
mands ? Wheretore wilt thou have 
Azakia die broken-hearted rp ‘Thou 
ean’st nut leave her without carry- 
ing away with thee her soul: it is 
thine, as her body is Quabi’s.” 

‘The return of the latter prevent- 
ed Saint-Castins’ answering. Aza- 
kias tears continued tu Row, but 
mot for a sipzie moment did she re- 





frain mentioning the true cause 
from which they ran. “ Friend,” 
said she to her husband, * Still thoy 
seest Celario, still thou mayest hear 
and speak tohim: but he will soon 
disappear from our eyes, he is going 
to seek new friends.”——- Now 
friends ?”? cried out the Savage, as 
much alarmed nearly a Azakia her- 
self; ‘but what motive, mv dear 
Celario, induces thee to tear thyself 
away from our arms? Hast thou 
received any injurv, hast thou been 
wronged in any way ? Answer me: 
thou art aware of my having some 
authority in these parts. By the 
Great Spirit I swear thou shalt ob- 
tain redress, and be avenged.”’ 

Saint-Castins was at a loss to 
answer those questions. tle had 
not the least reason to complain 
with any propriety, and the true 
motive of his determination was 
not to be made known to Ouabt. 
He, therefore, had recourse to some 
common-place excuses, whieh honest 
OQuabi found quite ridiculous, * Let 
us speak of something else,” added 
he; “to-morrow I shall set out for 
an expedition agaist the Lroquois 
and this evening IL shall bave our 
warriours here to take the customa- 
ry repast with me. Partake of the 
entertainment, my dear Celario.”— 
*[ wish to partake also of your 
toils and of your perils,” inte: rupt- 
ed Saimt-Castins; ® L must accom- 
pany you.”—** Phy strength would 
prove inadequate to thy courage,” 
replied the Huron chief; * to brave 
death is nothing, one must know 
how to deal death amongst the ranks 
of the enemy ; how to pursue them 
when they are routed, and to avoid 
being attacked, if they have too 
superiour a force. Such at all tines 
have been our military maxis. 
‘Think only for the present of tiny. 
recovery, abd of taking care of this 
habitation, which I commit to thy 
sole management.” 

In vain would the Frenchman 
have attempted to reply. ‘The war- 
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riours soon assembled, and sat down 
to take their repast, which was 
hardly over when they marched 
off, and Saint-Castins was left more 





exposed than ever to meet the looks 


of the beanteous Azakia. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Contributions to the Science of Criminal .’urisprudence, Efc. by Dr. Schmid, of Jena: 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818, 


HIS remarkable and highly in- 

teresting work, just published, 
has excited a strone sensation in 
Germany. It paints in terrible co- 
lours the abuses in the celebra ed 
hospital at Berlin called La Charité, 
illustrated by the affecting history 
of a female lunatick ; and confirms 
the melancholy truth, that learned, 
meritorious, and in many respects 
upright men, may be hurried by 
their passions into grave errours. 
It proves by documents, that a tri- 
bunal, in general highly esteemed, 
may sometimes be guitly of weak- 
ness, and that even a minister who 
loves justice, is not always on his 
guard against inconsistencies in his 
corduct. | 

It is hardly to be doubted but the 
minister of justice, and the chamber 
of justice at Berlin, will make some 
declaration respecting the contents 
of this work, as far as they are con- 
cerned. We extract, as the most 
attractive specimen, the 


History of the Unhappy Lunatick. 


Louisa Thiele was the daughter 
of a man healthy in mind and bo:ly, 
and of a mother sometimes subject 
to hystericks, and who, particularly 
during her pregnancy with this in- 
fant, could not divest herself of a 
continual melancholy. Louisa was, 
when a child, rather weakly, but 
soon shewed signs of understanding 
and comprehension which gave her 
parents great pleasure. She was 
sent to school in her seventh year, 
and cultivated with great eagerness 


every branch of instruction; reli- 
gion in particular had the greatest 
charms for her; an_ inclination 
which her masters perhaps too much 
cherished in one of so tender an 
age. From this it may have pro- 
ceeded that the approach of matu- 
rty brought on her a fever which 
soon became mental alienation, at 
first showing itself in the fixed idea 
that she could not masticate, and 
could therefore eat no solid food. 
Nothing was neglected, for years 
together, by the first physicians, to 
restore her to health, and it at last 
seemed probable that an entire re- 


covery might be expected. At this . 


time her brother was drowned—and 
the much heloved Queen of Prussia 
died. It certainly is a proof of her 
excellent, but sorrowful heart, that 
both events had such an effect on 
her, that she seemed for a long time 
dead to all pleasures, sought only 
retirement, and enjoyed no comfort 
except at church, and in reading 
religious books. 

Her father held a lucrative post, 
but lost it on account of the war, 
was obliged to live on what he had 
saved, and contract his expenses 
very much; his privations, his sor- 
rows, increased the silent afflictions 
of the good daughter. “ Her mother 
at last became also ill, though not 
dangerously; but Louisa’s filial fears 
created dangers. She wanted to 
administer to her beloved sick pa- 
rent remedies and nourishment 
which were too dear for them in 
their present narrow circumstances. 
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The younger sisters sometimes re- 
minded her of this, perhaps not 
mildly enough; and this grief ap- 
parently occasioned the return of 
the mental alienation. ae 

Several physicians again under- 
took to attend her, but as her poor 
parents could not supply her with 
the requisite remedies, they at last 
determined, after much persuasion, 
to trust their unhappy child to the 
Charité. 

Very much worn out, and with 
the deepest melancholy in her coun- 
tenance, she entered the establish- 
ment, complaining that her inside 
was torn, and her heart driven into 
her head, &c. Her continual scream- 
ing, and complaining of pain, was 
not, as it appears, taken for the 
symptom of the disorder, but for 
the disorder itself, and the whole 
method of cure chiefly directed to 
quieting her. ‘The means used for 
this. were, abundance of cold water, 

oured;16 pailfuls at a time over the 
head; fetters; a strait waistcoat; 
quick turning in a kind of machine ; 
eweticks ; a hair rope; a sack, in 
which she was put, it was then tied, 
laid on the floor. and fastened to the 
bed-post ; and, lastly, a Megara of 
an attendant, called Mrs. Voigt, 
who when her crying incommoded 
her, scolded the unfortunate girl, 
boxed her ears. and forced her lipe 
together with her hawk’s claws, 
knocked her head against the wall, 
&c. All these harsh methods were 
made use of several times in the 
short space of eleven days, ona 
debilitated young girl, who had been 
very weakly from ber childhood. It 
is to be conceived that the patient 
could not feel herself with this treat- 
ment, more comfortable in the 
Charité than in her parents’ house, 
and that her complaints increased 
daily. She often cried out with a 
voice which would have affected the 
heart of any tiger, that of Mrs. 
Voigt excepted: “ Ah! my God! 
my Saviour! my goed nurse! have 
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pity on me! my sister! my fa. 
ther!” &c. 

It might be supposed that her ill- 
ness had so debased her, that it was 
become necessary to treat her ag 
a mere brute animal: but that was 
not the case. Whenever Caroline 
Bihler, one of the witnesses, who 
visited her, spoke to her, the lan- 
guage of the patient was sensible 
and coherent, she did not fly from 
one subject to another, answered 
every question, and inquired herself 
respecting manv things; only she 
always sought to turn the conversa- 
tion to religious subjects. She of- 
ten wept and sobbed, and if Caro- 
line Biihler asked her why she wept 
so, she answered, * Ah! I long to 
be at home with my friends and re- 
lations ! Iam treated here so very 
cruelly !” 

At last, on the eleventh day of 
her stay in this hell, she was again 
put into a strait waistcoat, then into 
a sack, and over this a seeond sack 
was drawn, and in the first there 
was, besides, over her face a piece 
of black waxed cloth, and in this 
way the sacks were tied up, put on 
the ground beside the bed, and there 
fastened to the bed-post. In this 
state did the unfortunate girl lie for 
several hours, lamenting, crying, 

raying, despairing ; during which 
Mrs. Voigt had a coffee party in the 
next rooin. Louisa’s cries changed 
gradually into panting and groaning, 
and this became gradually lower, 
and at last she was quite still. 

The coffee party now went into 
the chamber, for further recreation ; 
the sacks were opened, pulled down, 
and the poor Louisa was dead ! 
Mrs. Voigt now screamed more 
than the patient had done before : 
* Tain undone! give mea knife! I 
must kill myself !”? But nobody had- 
the politeness to rid the world of 
this monster ; on the contrary, her 
female companions advised her to 
put the corpse in the bed, and say 
that Louisa had died there. ‘This 
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was done. Surgeons were called 
in, and every means attempted to 
restore her to life; but happily the 
girl’s sufferings were terminated. 
Her father was absent ; and her 
mother in despair, incapable of act- 
ing, more distant relations gave in- 
formation of this death which look- 
ed so much like a murder. The 
criminal tribunal examined into the 
affair, and acquitted the Counsellor 
Horn, because he affirmed that 
Louisa was not suffocated, but had 
died of an apoplexy. ‘The sack, it 
was sail, had been so coarse, that 
she might very easily have drawn 


breath; but that a piece of black 
waxed cloth had been put before it 
to hinder this easiness of respira- 
tion, was not mentioned; nor was 
it inquired whether corporal ill- 
treatment is in all cases calculated 
to restore lunaticks; whether the 
mode of treating such patients in 
the Charité does not require a 
thorough reform ; whether it is not 
necessary that the director of the 
institution, as well as those under 
him, shou!d have. besides the other 
necessary qualifications, feeling 
hearts ? 
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From the (London) Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


MODERN RELICKS. 


ATHER G., a Jesuit, expres- 

ses himself as follows, respect- 
ing the treasures of art, &c. which 
have been brought back from Paris 
to the monastery of St. Peter at Er- 
furt :—‘¢ Among the relicks are a- 
ny highly valuable, which may be 
regarded as diamonds of the finest 
water; as, for example, nine of the 
skulls of the 11,000 virgins, a piece 
of a gown of the Virgin Mary, the 
tuning-hammer belonging to David’s 
harp, and many other similar trea- 
sures ; in comparison with which 
the French contributions are as 
nothing.” 


French ideas of English Cookery. 


In La Cusiniere Burgeoise edition 
of 1816, we find two dishes deno- 
minated English, and undoubtedly 
calculated to gratify our country- 
men, who transport an English ap- 
petite to the banks of the Seine: 
these are,—Roshif de mouton al’ 
‘Anglaise, and rosbif d’agneau aU 
‘Inglaise ; that is to say, roast beef 
of mutton, and roast beef of lamb, 
in the English manner. We do not 
feel it necessary to add the recipes. 


assured that no English cook would 

follow them, nor English gourmand 

discover what was served up to him, 
LAW. 

To him that goes to law nine 
things are requisite : 


In the first place a good deal of | 


money. : 
2dly. A good deal of patience. 
3itly. A good cause. 
4thly. A good attorney. | 
5thly. Good counsel. 
6thly. Good evidence. 
7thly. Agood jury. 
Sthly. A good judge. 
And 9thly. Good luck. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


In the seventh century, Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was celebrated, through all the wes- 
tern church, for writing a peniten- 
tial, or treatise to direct what pe- 
nance should be enjoined for certain 
crimes. Among other matters, per- 
sons newly married were cominand- 
ed to abstain from entering a church 
for thirty days, and to repent for 
fifteen !—History of Dissenters, by 
Bogue and Bennet ; vol. 1. p. 15. 

In the rubrick of the Church of 
England, at the end of the “ Form 


~ 
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of Solemnization of Matrimony.” 
as it stands in the Prayer Books of 
the nineteenth century. is the fol- 
lowing directions :—-* It is conve- 
nient that the new married persons 
should receive the Holy Communion 
at the time of their marriage. or at 
the Sirst opportunity after their mar 
riage’ 


ENGLAND IN THE I7TH CENTURY. 


Count ‘)xenstiern who had heen 
three times «mbassador from the 
court of Sweden to that of England 
in the former part of the seven- 
teenth centurv, drew the following 
sketch of this country, which some 
may think not verv far from the 
truth at the present period. 

© Knglard, without dispute. is 
the queen of isles. the empire and 
arsenal of Neptune. She is at the 
same time the Peru of Eurepe. the 
kingdom of Bacchus, the school of 
Epicurus, the academy of Venus. 
the country of Mars. the abide of 
Minerva, the support of Holland, 
the scourge of France. the purgato 
ry of partisans of opposition, and 
the paradise of those of liberty. 
The women are handsome, but their 
beauty is attended with something 
very insipid. Bravery there. is, as it 
were. siatural to the men. but car- 
ried to an excess that approache~ to 
savageness. Wit and judgment 
reign there, and perhaps more than 
in any other country whatever: but 
they produce a certain air of pride 
which considerably diminishes their 
merit. "Tis there, one may say, 
that fortune distributes her favours 
abundantly; but these islanders 
are ignorant of the use they ought 
to make of them to strangers, as. the 
courtiers and their taste are the 
only objects of their lheralit,. 
Their language 1s an odd mixture 
of almost all the tongues of FE UrOpe 3 
but with this advantage, that it ex 
presses it-elf the best of all of them: 
in short. ’tis a nation where te- 
thing is wanting to its happiness but 
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to know how to enjoyit. Her na- 
tural restlessness and extreme jea- 
lonsy for liberty and property have 
often plunged her into civil wars, 
which have laid her within six in- 
ches of her destruction. ‘The three 
journies T made there having let me 
into their manners, I venture to 
assert that it is the most delightful 
country in the world for young ven- 
tlemen to he amused in, provided 
thev are masters of the language, 
and are able te support the expense; 
and if he high road to hell be sown 
with delights and pleasure, vou 
must necessarily pass through En- 
gland to go to it.” 


STRATAGEMS. 


In the rergn of James the second, 
Rohert Ferguson, a Preshyterian 
minister, who had plotted against 
the government, fled from j istice 
to the city of Edinburg, when per- 
ceiving that he was closely pursued, 
and that the gates were shut te 
prevent his escape. he had recourse 
to a device which men of less cun- 
ning would have considered as the 
certain means of destruction. Ine 
stead of secreting himself in a cel- 
lar or a garret, and putting confi- 
dence in strangers, he went to the 
town prison. where he knew an od 
acquaintance was confined, aud 
there he remained concealed till the 
search being over and curtosity at 
an end. he was enabled to go quiet- 
ly about his business. ‘The same 
man. afer the unfortunate affair in 
which the Duke of Monmouth per- 
rished, with whom he acted as se- 


cretary. had a still more narrow 
escape. Ferguson knew that a pro- 
clamation was issued out against 


him, and his person was so very re- 
markable, that he could hardly en- 
tertain the least nopes of eluding. 
pursuit. Being, however, aman of 
great prese: ice of mind. he made 
the best of his wa for the coast 5 
but instead of along hye 
roads, or through little villages, he 
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entered the largest towns, and fear- 
lessly put up at the nest inns. At 
one place in Dorsetshire, where his 
danger was the greatest, he found 
that the principal inn was kept by 
the mayor, which circumstance 
made him choose that very house for 
his quarters. Here he came to- 
wards evening, ordered a handsome 
supper, to which he invited the 
eompany of the landlord and _ his 
wife. In the middle of the repast 
the mayor received a message de- 
siring hii to grant a search warrant 
for the apprehension of one Fergu- 
son. Phe magistrate in coise- 
quence being obliged to retire for 
the discharge of his official duty. 
made an apology to his guest, and 
at the same time acquaited him 
with the reason of bis avsence. On 
his return the conversation fell upon 
the suject of the fugitive and the 
offences with which he stood charg- 
ed Ferguson, who knew that too 
much arduur in coudeuning tre 
quently betrays consciousness of 
guilt, and that an attempt to palitate 
crune Is apt tu create suspicion, 
both which are the errours uf lite 
cunning. commended the zeal of 
the mazistrate with that discreet 
covlness which generally accom- 
panies moderativu and honesty, and 
then deviated imperceptibly to to- 
picks best calculated fur his own se- 
curity. Whe evening passed away 
pleasantly. and Fergusvn lay till 
pretty late ia the morning, when he 
aruse confident enough of his being 
Sale while in tiiat wouse, but ovt so 
Sure of getting out of the town ty 
the seaside. in order to vbdviate 
this diilicuity. he called for break- 
fast, anu again desired the company 
of his worship, with whose couver- 
Ssaulvun ne ailected to be so much 
Pieased, that he promised if the 
Mavor would ride tu the next town, 
aud spend the eveuing witu him, ne 
Would stup and take dinner.  ihis 
flattery wun the ailection of the 
bust, who very readily cuimplied, 


and thus Ferguson in the company 
of the magistrate, passed safely 
through that town and the neigh- 
bourhood without being at all sus- 
pecied. He then got a passage to 
Holiand. and returned from thence 
with the Prince of Orange. 


SmoLLettr’s foms —Situated on 
the banks of the Arno, between Leg- 
horn and Pisa, in the most roman- 
tick spot that even the vivid in- 
agination of an [talian couid select, 
rises the tomb of our countr man 
Simollett, the author of Roderick 
Random, &c, It is of a plain ucta- 
gunal fourm, advut thirty feet in 
height, and six feet in dianeter at 
the base, which forms an apartinent, 
to which there are three doors. 
The English who visit it frou the 
port of Leghorn, have erected a 
plain marble tabie, surrounded by 
stune seats within: and scarce a 
vessel arrives, bui the officers and 
Crews pay a visit to Smollett’s 
tuind, and du homage tuo his memory 
in sacr:fices of the most generous 
* lachry.ug christi” wine. 

It is wortiy of remark, that the 
tu nb is covered with laurel, so that 
scarce a stone can be seen, and it is 
eve: bound up to clear the en- 
trance at th doors. 

hie iaurel grows wild in all parts 
of Tuscany, and the homage of 
friends has planted many a siip on 
the tumo of departed genius. Four 
inarble slabs are placed 1uside, with 
suitable ioscripUons in tie Ltalian, 
Lat, Greek. aud English lan- 


guages. ihe Italian run thus — 


Suranger! respect the name of T'odias Smolle!t 
An tuglishman, 
A man of jeiters and piayiul genius ; 
He lied 
Contented in fascany. 
i dis soul 
Requires your prayers. J.B 


LATIN. 


He knew every thing—he loved every one. 
Familiar with past 
and 
Present ast sy, 
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His works merit a place by the side 
| of 
Boccaccio, 


Pray for his soul. S. 


The Greek inscription has been 
thus translated ; Iam. not compe- 
tent to say but a better may be 
given :— 


Here Smollett rests, 
A Citizen of the world, 
A Xenophon and an Hippocrates, 
A Terence and a Boccaccio. 
If he had 
A native country, it was this ; 
For here 
He chose to die: 
I was his friend 
J. PALLIONETTA. 


THE ENGLISH INSCRIPTION. 


“ Patria cara carrier liberta.”’ 
The great historian of his day, 
W ho rivall’d ail but HU ME below, 
Thou tread’st upon his lowly clay ; 
Then let thy tears of raoture flow. 
The first of novelists he shone, 
The frst of moralists was he, 
Who Nature’s pencil waved alone, 
And painted man as he should be. 
Dumbarton’s vale in life’s gay prime 
Cherish’d this blossom of the North, 
Italia’s sweet and favoured clime 
Enshrines in death the man of — . 

| .H.B. 


There is much merit in the latter 


fusal, having brought a very valua- 
ble present fer his Holiness as a 
mark of their respect, he cried with 
a seemingly careless air, “ Well, 
well, admit them; poor uninformed, 
ignorant wretches, they knew not 
what they were duing.” 


Vernet and Voltaire.—When 
Vernet, the celebrated painter, vi- 
sited Voltaire for the first time. the 
author thus addressed him: “ Wel- 
come, M. Vernet! you arerising to 
immortality, for never were colours 
more brilliant or more durable than 
yours !” The Painter replied, ‘ My 
colours Can never vie with your 
ink !’ and caught the hand of Vol- 
taire, which he was going to kiss 
with reverential awe, but the Poet 


snatched it away, modestly saying, 


“ What are you going to do? Sure- 
ly if you kiss my hand, | must kiss 
your feet.” 


cOW TREE. 


Mr. Humboldt and his compa- 
nions, in the course of their travels, 
heard an account of a tree which 
grows in the valleys of Aragua, the 


composition: it has evidently been juice of which isa nourishing milk, 


written by a Scotchman. The Fac- 
tory at Leghorn know not who 
placed the slab, except that it was 
some person who brought it from 
Florence; the initials J. H. B. I 
have heard interpreted James Hay 
Beattie. I believe the Doctor ne- 
ver was in Italy; whether he ever 
wrote such an inscription, | cannot 
pretend to say. ‘This little account 
may not be uninteresting to your 
readers, 
J. M. 


Liters:ry Gazette, Sept. 1818. 


A certain Pope being informed 
that some Jews were desirous of an 
audience, said—* Jew! No, how 
can they expect to be admitted who 
were the murderers of our dear Sa- 
viour!”? But hearing afterwards 
they were much afflicted at his re- 


and which, from that circumstance, 
has received the name of the cow 
tree. he tree inits general aspect 
resembles the chrysephyllum caini- 
to: its leaves are oblong, pointed, 
leathery, and alternate, marked 
with lateral veins, projecting down- 
wards, they are parallel, and are 
ten inches long. When incisions 
are made into the trunk, it dis- 
charges abundantly a glutinous milk, 
moderately thick, without any acrid- 
ness, and exhaling an agreeable bal- 
samick odour. Lhe travellers drank 
considerable quantities of it without 
experiencing any injurious effects ; 
its viscidity only rendering it rather 
unpleasant. she superintendent of 
the plantation assured them that the 
negroes acquired flesh during the 
season in which the cow-tree yields 


the greatestquantity of milk. When 
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this fluid is exposed to the air, per- 
haps, in consequence of the absorp- 
tion of the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, its surface becomes covered 
with membranes of a substance that 
appears to be of adecided animal 
nature, yellowish, thready, and of a 
cheesy consistence. ‘hese mem- 
branes, when separated from the 
more aqueous part of the fluid, are 
alinost as elastick as caoutchouck : 
but at the same time they are as 
much disposed to become putrid as 
gelatine. The natives give the name 
of cheese to the coagolum, which is 
separated by the contact of the air ; 
in the course of five or six davs it 
becomes sour. The milk, kept for 
some time in a corked phial, had 
deposited a little coagulum, and 
still exhaled its balsamick odour. 
If the recent juice be mixed with 
cold water, the coagulum is formed 
in small quantity only; but the se- 
paration of the viscid membranes 
occurs when it is placed in contact 
with nitrick acid. This remarkable 
tree seems to be peculiar to the 
Cordilliere du Littoral, especially 
from Barbula to the lake of Mara- 
caybo. There are likewise some 
traces of it near the village of San 
Mateo; and according to the ac- 
count of M. Bredmeyer, in the val- 
ley of Caucagua, three days’ jour- 
ney to the east of the Caraccas. 
This naturalist has likewise describ- 
ed the vegetable milk of the cow- 
tree as pussessing an agreeable fla- 
vour and an aromatick odour: the 
natives of Caucagua call it the 
milk-tree. 


Reform in Newgate. 

The effect wrought by the advice 
and admonitions of the Ladies’ 
Comnnittee, in reforming the female, 
inmates of our great City prison, Is 
most strongly shown by the follow- 
ing occurrence: 

*« [t was a practice of immemorial 
usage for convicts, on the night 
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preceding their departure for Bota- 
ny Bay. to pull down and to break 
every thing breakable within their 
part of tne prison, and to go off 
shouting with the most hardened 
effrontery. When the period ap- 
proached for a late clearance, every 
one connected with the prison 
dreaded this night of disturbance 
and devastation. 


‘To the surprise of the oldest turn- 
key, no noise was heard, not a win- 
dow was intentionally broken. They 
took an affectionate leave of their 
cumpanions, and expressed the 
utmost gratitude to their benefac- 
tors; the next day they entered 
their conveyances without any tu- 
mult, and their departure, in the 
tears that were shed, and the mourn- 
ful decorum that was observed, re- 
sembled a funeral procession: and 
so orderly was their behaviour, that 
it was deemed unnecessary to send 
more than half the usual escort.” 


Wholesome Doctrine. 
The celebrated Dr. Darwin was 


so impressed with a conviction. of © 


the necessity of good air, that being 
very popular in the town of Derby, 
once on a market day, he mounted 
atub, and thus addressed the lis- 
tening crowd: “ Ye men of Derby. 
feilow citizens, attend to me! | 
know you to be ingenious and in- 
dustrious mechanicks. By your 
exertions you procure for your- 
selves and families the necessaries 
of life ; but if you lose your health, 
that power of being of use to them 
must cease. This truth all of you 
know; but I fear some of you do 
not understand how health 1s to be 
maintained in vigour—this then de- 
pends upon your breathing an un- 
contaminated air; for the purity of 
the air becomes destroyed where 
many are collected together; the 
effluvia from the body also corrupts 
it.. Keep open, then, the windows 
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of your crowded workshops, and, as 
soon as you rise, open all the win- 
dows of your bed-rooms. Never 
sleep in a room without a chimney 
init, nor block that up. Inatten- 
tion to this advice, be assured, will 
bring diseases on yourselves, and 
engender among you typhus fever, 
which i is only another name for pu- 
trid fever, which will carry off your 
wives and children. Let me again 
repeat my serious advice : open your 
windows to let in the fresh air, at 
least once in the day.—Remember 
what I say : I speak now without a 
fee, and can have no other interest 
but your good, in this my advice.” 


Learned Lumber. 


Amongst the deliramenta of the 
learned, which have amused man- 
kind, the following, instance merits 
conspicuous rank. Some years ago, 
there were several large elm trees 
in the College Garden, behind the 


- Ecclesiastical Court. Doctors’ Com- 


mons, in which a number of rooks 
had taken up their abode, forming 
in appearance a sort of convocation 
of aerial Ecclesiasticks. A young 
Gentieman, who lodged in an attick, 
and was their close “neighbour fre- 
quently entertained himself with 
thinning this covey of black game, 
by means of across bow. On the 
opposite side lived a curious old 
civilian, who, observing from his 
study, that the rooks often dropt 
senseless from their perch, or, as it 
may be said, without using a figure, 
hopp’d the twigs, making no sig gn, 
nor any sign being made to his vi- 
sion to account for the phenomenon, 
set his wits to work to consider the 
cause. It was probably during a 
profitless time of peace. and the doc- 
tor, having plenty of leisure, weigh- 
ed the matter over and over, till he 
was at length fully satisfied that he 
had made a great ornithological dis- 
covery, that 1 its promulgation w ould 
give wings to his fame, and that he 
was fated by means of these rooks 
tO SAV, 


Volito vivius per ora virgjm,” 
His goose-quill and foolscap were 
quickly i in requisition, and he .ac- 
tually wrote a treatise, stating cir- 
cumstantially v hat he himself had 
seen, and in conclusion, giving it as 
the settled conviction of his mind, 
that rooks were subject to epilepsy. 


Pride of Ancestry. 


In the castles and palaces of the 
ancient nobility of France, the tapes- 
try frequently presents memorials 
of their pride of ancestry. On the 
tapestry.of an apartment in the pa- 
lace of the Duke de Croy, at Paris, 
is a representation of the Deluge, in 
which aman. is seen running alter 
Noah, and calling out: * My sood 
friend, s save the archives of the 
Croys !” 

Another piece of tapestry in the 
palace of the Duke de Levis repre- 
sents the Virgin Mary with an an- 
cestor of the de Levis stand bare- 
headed betore her. * Dear cousin,” 
says she, * pray be covered !”—and 
he replie : * Cousin, | would rather 
remain as [ am.” 


Premature Sorrow. 


The death of M. Perrier, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, has oc- 
casioned a strange mistake. The 
Secretary of the ‘Royal Society of 
Sciences happens to be also named 
Perrier. At a recent meeting of 
the latter body, the C hevalier—en- 
tered with a countenance woe-be- 
gune, took his place among his 
brethren, then solemnly stood, drew 
forth a manuscript from his pocket, 
and with a voice of the deepest sor- 
row, began a funeral oration * upon 
his deceased friend.” What was 
his surprise, when the “ deceased 
friend”? stood up from the Presi- 
dent’s chair, which he filled (the 
panegyrist was so blinded with tears 
as not to observe him sooner), de- 
clined the honour about to be con- 
ferred on him, thanked his friend in 
the warmest terms, and proposed. 
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amidst roars of Jaughter, to adjourn 
the reading of the oration sine die. 


Advantage of Second Thoughts. 


A French cobler had resolved to 
commit suicide, and to make his 
exit the more heroick, prepared the 
following memorial, in writing :— 
“] follow the ledécin of a great 
master, and as Moliere says, 


«¢ When all is lost, and even hope is fled.” 


He had just written thus far, and 
applied the fatal instrument to the 
carotid artery, when suddenly re- 
collecting, he stopped. and cried to 
himself, “Eh! but is it Moliere 
who says so ?—TI shall make sure— 


I shall be laughed at.” He now got 
Moliere, read a few comedies, and 
returned to his usual occupation of 
mending shoes. 


American Benevolence. 


No sooner had the melancholy 
news of the two fires at Newfound- 
land reached Boston (N. America), 
than a subscription was immediate- 
ly raised for their relief, and a ves- 
sel freighted with provisions for their 
use, Such was the energy display- 
ed, that the ship was loaded in 12 
hours, and such the general feeling 
of benevolence, that even the por- 
ters refused any compensation for 
their labour. 
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From the New Monthly ‘Sein for October, 1818, 


MOTTOS FOR A SUPPER. 


BY THE LATE M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 
Be 
This isnot proper! Take another, 
Or else I vow Il tell your mother. 
That man looking at you, not that one, his 
brother— 
He’s blind of one eye—and squints with the 
other. 
2. 
How ill Miss Gig was drest last night ! 
Each hair was plastered po!t upright ; 
Her cap at least a week she'd wore, 
And pinned her gown the back before. 
3. 
From hearing you of fondness speak 
Propriety now shrinks, 
For I'm engaged to wed next week 
The charming Mr. Jinks. 
4 
That girl on t?other side the table 
Kicks me as hard as she is able ; 
Miss, this behaviour’s really shocking, 
See ' how you’ve dirted all my stocking ! 
5. 
She’s pretty Sir! The truth to tell, — 
Before I never met her :— 
She certainly is mighty well, 
Bui—I'm a great deal better ! 
6. 
I’m really overpowered with heat, 
And feel so qualmish—keep your seat, 
For I shall quickly be at ease.— 
Lend me your hat, Sir, if you please ! 
7 
[ lovely '—Oh Sir! dear Sir, hush ! 
Speak lower, or you'll make me blush. 
You think I rouge, but be it known, 
Fhis charming colour’s all my own. 





8. 
Compared to Love, oh! what is wealth ? 
Love is ! really, Sir, your health! 
9 


I’m sorry that so bad your chance is 
For I'm engaged the twelve next dances! 
10. 
Not adrop more, this wine’s too heady, . 
I’ve drunk twelve glasses, Sir, already.— 
To hob and noé with you I’ve no objection, 
I preter sherry, Sir, to vour affection. 
ij. 
Do make my heart for ever easy! 
Pray tell me, do my features please ye ? 
iz 
Pert minx she puts me in a flame! 
Uh how these hands could maul her ! 
Do look how Mr. What’s-his-name 
Flirts with Miss What-d’ye-call-her. 
as. 
Pray Sir take care !— 
He’s drunk f{ swear '— 
That fellow’s always guzzling. 
That’s very fine, 
He spitls the wine, 
And spoils my bran new muslin. 
14. 
What shall I do? Pve teft, I find, 
My pocket handkerehief behind ! 
Yet, now I think of it, one wav 
The comfort of my nose secures,— 
Do me the favour, Sir, I pray, 
To let me have a blow on yours ! 
15. 
Sir, if you catch me making faces, 
Think not I mean those airs for graces ; 
My soul such affectation scorns, 
But my tight shoes, Sir, pinch my corns 
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A LADY’S CHOICE. 


Supposed to be written by herself. 


Whene’er to change my present state, 
Kind heav’n shall decree, 

Be this the model of my mate : 
In inind and body tree. 


Let honour all his actions guide, 
Be upright and sincere ; 

Let virtue in his breast reside, 
Ana .odge sweet Pity there. 


Let him have never been the cause 
Of injur’d virgin’s tears 

Or sorrows which, by Nature’s laws, 
The feeling parent bears. 


In learning and in sense complete, 
Aad wholly t tree from pride ; 

No foppish dress, but plain, and neat, 
Have reason on his side. 


Let him be gen’rous, brave, and kind, 
And then, oh! may L prove, 

The woman suiting to his mind, 
That he ean only love! 


Blest with a partner to my heart, 
While five’s so shortly spann’d, 

Naught shall livide, till death shall part, 
The matrimouial band. 


1810. Be We he 


-——a 
Berses written in the Porch of a Cottage at 
Cheam, Surrey. 


Embosom’d in shrubs and in flowers, 
Whilstail things in beaity appear, 

I cannot enjoy the soft hours, 

The hali of my heart is not here. 


My wife, and the triend of my breast 
Tho’ ever attentive and kid, 

Can no longer —it must be confess’d, 
Assuage every pang of :he mind, 


We’ve prattlers still left at home, 
They «sk our affection and care, 
Une neck’d in our flight ean we roam, 
Just like the free tenants of air? 


Though friendship is sacred and dear, 
With the noblest of virtues enrolld, 
There are feelings that still are as near, 
And innocence gives them their hold. 


Come then to the town let us wend, 
Where good humor so often has smiled ; 
But !f turning the back on a friend, 
*Tis to meet the sweet face of a child. 
MARITUS. 
a 


A SWEET RETURN OF GRATITUDE. 


Lines written by Mr. James King, of Old 
Weston, Huntingdonshire ; and se nt to Mr. 
Knighton his neighbour, accompanving a 


END OF VOR, I. 





Box of Swectmeats, in acknowledgment 
for an imporiant service rendered when his 
horse and cart were fast stuck in the mise- 
rable roads, between Leighton and that vyil- 
lage. 
Oh, have you forgot, 
1 am sure I have not), 
When ! was confin’d in the clay ? 
When my horse and my eart, 
And my seif to in part, 
Were so fixed in the mud that we no way 
cou d start, 
So there we were likely to stay? 


When you saw us in need, 

You were friendly indeed, 

A higt sense of which | retain :— 

W hen you sav d us in thrall, 

You sent Jasper and Ball, 
Moreover you followed to help us withal, 

And landed us safely again. 


I should be much delighted, 
Could you be requited— 
Could Lan equivalent shew : 
As | canno: do this, 
It will not be amiss, 
To beg vou ace’ pt of the present with this, 
From one so indebted to you. 





SONNET. 
When sickness shews us life’s dim-waxing 
lamp, 
And bids us turn our dark’ning eves above, 
When triends hang o’er our beds, and wipe 
the damp 
Cold dews oi death with the soft hand of 
love,— 
"re con! to have and feel that inward power 
Which doth surpass the strong man’s puny 
might : 
Prepare: thus, in life’s most fatetul hour 
We uasappalled stand, and brave its spite ; 
But better stili, and cause for praise, to have 
Fair conscience sitting smilingly and calm, 


Fresh-living hopes that look beyond the grave, 
And are to wounded hearts a present balra ; 
And che--ful, wholesome thoughts, which 


smile and bloom 
Above the boly’s wreck, like flow’rets o’er a 
tomb. G. 2. We 
Hard by there is a secret green wood nook, 
Happily by faries form’d, for the repose 
And pleasure of their queen :—a silvery brook, 
Reflecting all that overhangs it,—flows 
Musically by, with noise of many springs ; 
They oung birds te nantit, and woo, and pair, 
An! silent sit to hear the thrush, who sings 
His frequent song of summer-blytheness 
there ;— 

*T will soon be reach ’d, if we use willing speed ; 
Then let us hence—-making so little stir, 
Our light steps shall not rouse the grasshopper, 

| have a song to breathe—a book to read— 
And we will pass the hours in such emp'oy 


As shall to our twin hearts give =a | JOV- 
C.F. W 















